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Translated for this Journal. 


From Felix Mendelssohn's “Travelling- 
Letters.” 
(Continued from page 339). 
Roms, Feb. 1, 18381. 


/ I did not wish to write to you until my birth- 
day ; but day after to-morrow perhaps I shall not 
be in writing humor, and shall have driven away 
all thoughts by much labor. For it seems to me 
improbable that I shall be surprised to-morrow 
by the papal military music ;*) and, since I have 
told all my acquaintances that I was born on the 
25th, the day will steal by silently. I had rather 
have it, than a little, half festival. I shall set 
your picture before me once more to-morrow, and 
rejoice in it, andin you. Then I shall play over 
to myself my military overture, and at dinner 
pick out my favorite dish on the bill of fare at 
Lepre’s ;—there’s an advantage perhaps in hav- 
ing to do all that for onesself sometimes on birth- 
days and the like. Alone one feels sufficient to 
himself; but the other way too is not bad. In 
the evening the Torlonias are so friendly as to 
give a ball of 800 persons; and on Wednesday, 
for the eve of the festival, and Friday, for the 
after-festival, Iam to be with the Englishmen. 
During the past week I have been seeing things 
industriously again, and I begin now to revisit 
objects with which I am already acquainted. 
Thus I was in the Vatican, the Farnesina, the 
Corsini, the villa Lante, Borghese, &c. Day be- 
fore yesterday I saw for the first time the fres- 
coes in Bartholdy’st house, since the English la- 
dies, who live there, and who make their sleeping 
chamber with canopied bed of the painted hall, 
would not grant admission until now. And so 
now for the first time have I entered my uncle’s 
house, and seen his pictures and his view over the 
city. It was a grand and king-like idea, that of 
the fresco pictures; and this carrying out of a 
beautiful thought in spite of every possible hind- 
rance’ and annoyance, merely for the thought’s 
sake, is what I always was most partial to! 

To come to a wholly different subject: in 
many circles here now it is the practice, to ex- 
change piety for tediousness, and they are two 
very different things. Our preacher too can do 
something in the matter. You see here men of a 
fanaticism, which one might comprehend in the 
16th century, but which to-day is something un- 
heard of elsewhere. They all want to convert 
one another, they abuse each other in Christian 
terms, and mock each other’s faith most scandal- 
ously. If si.npleness were only simplicity! Un- 
fortunately [ must recede from my old favorite 
maxim, that good Will can do anything; there 
must also be good Power with it. But I am 
taking too high a flight, and father will scold! 
Make no demands upon this letter. But out there 
| * On the 84 of February 1830 the bands of some regiments 
in Berlin had given Mendelssohn a serenade upon the morn- 
ing of his birthday. ~ 7 

+The Prussian Consul-General, Mendelssohn's uncle, who 
died in Rome. 














lies snow ; the roofs of tha Piazza di Spagna are 
entirely white, and already new snow clouds are 
coming up. That is very dismal to us Southrons, 
and we freeze. The Monte Pincio lies full of ice. 
Your Northern light is avenged on us; who can 
feel warm enough to to think or write here? I 
rejoiced in the idea of living through one writer 
without snow; but I must give it up. Ina few 
days the spring air will come, say the Italians; 
then there will again be merry life and merry 
Farewell, and remain happy and near 
FELIx. 


letters ! 
to me. 


Rome, Feb. 8, 1831. 


The Pope is chosen, the Pope is crowned. On 
Sunday he read Mass and gave the blessing in 
St. Peter’s; in the evening was the illumination 
of the cupola and the girandola at the same time ; 
on Saturday the Carnival began and is still rust- 
ling on in the motliest forms. The city has been 
illuminated every evening. Last evening there 
was a ball at the French ambassador’s; to-day 
the Spanish one gives his grand festival. Near 
my house they sell confetti,and scream. And now 
I might properly leave off; for why describe 
what is indescribable ? These godlike festivities 
which in pomp, splendor and animation surpass 
all that imagination can conceive, must be de- 
picted to you orally by Hensel; I cannot do it 
with the cold pen. And as it has all changed 
during the past week, the mildest, warmest sun 
shines, and we stay upon the balcony until sun- 
down in the open air. 

O that I could send you in my letter but a 
quarter of an hour of this delight, or make you 
feel how life really flies, and every moment brings 
its own never to be forgotten joy! They havea 
good chance here for festivities; let them only 
light the simple architectural lines, and St. 
Peter’s cupola stands burning in the dark violet- 
blue air, and glimmers all so still; if they give 
fireworks, it lights up the dark, thick walls of the 
castle of St. Angelo, and sails down the Tiber; 
if they begin their mad festivities in February, 
the brightest sun shines down upon them, beauti- 
fying all—it is an incredible land. 

But I must describe how differently it turned 
ed out with my birthday, from what I expected ; 
but briefly only, for in an hour we go upon the 
Corso to the Carnival. There was preliminary 
feast, feast, and after-feast. On the 2nd of Feb- 
ruary Santini sat in the morning in my room, and 
said with diplomatic mien, in answer to my im- 
patient inquiries about the conclave, that there 
could hardly be a Pope before Easter. Mr. Bris- 
bane came too, told us how, since he was in Ber- 
lin, he had been in Constantinople, Smyrna, &c., 
and asked after all his Berlin acquaintances; 
then suddenly a cannon goes off, then another, 
and the people rush across the piazza di Spagna, 
and scream to the top of their lungs. We three 
start off, God knows how, out of breath for the 
Quirinal, and reach there just as the man had 
gone in again, who had cried out from the win- 
dow that had been knocked through: Annuncio 








vobis gaudium magnum, habemus papam R. FE. 
dominum Capellari, qui nomen assumsit Gregorius 
XVI. But all the Cardinels came out upon the 
balcony, and inhaled fresh air, and laughed with 
one another. For the first time for 50 days had 
they come out into the open air, and they looked 
so merry, and their little red caps shone bright 
in the sun; the whole square was filled with men } 
they clambered up upon the obelisks, and upon 
the horses of Phidias, but the statues loomed up 
far above all in the air. Then came carriages 
upon carriages, with crowding and screaming: 
Then appeared the new Pope, with the golden 
cross borne before him ; and he blessed the whole 
multitude for the first time while the people at 
the same time,§prayed and shouted hurra! All 
the bells in Rome were ringing, cannons booming, 
trumpets, military music—that was only the ante- 
festival. For when early the next morning I 
followed the crowd down the long street, and 
came upon the piazza of St. Peter, which was 
more beautiful than I had everseen it, glittering 
in the bright sunshine, carriages swarming to 
and fro, the red Cardinals’ coaches in full state 
rolling to the sacristy, with their embroidered 
lackeys mounted up behind, and the countless 
people of all nations, all ranks, all conditions ; 
and when over all this hovered the cupola and 
the church all bluish, for there was a strong vapor 
in the morning air, then I thought to myself, per- 
haps Capellari would take all that to himeelf, if 
he should see it; but I knew better — that was 
the birthday festival, and the whole papal elec- 
tion and demonstration were a dramatic specta- 
cle in honor of me. But it was well played, and 
very natural, and I shall not forget it my life 
long. 

St. Peter’s church was crowded full ; the Pope 
with the fans of peacock feathers was borne in 
and placed upon the grand altar, and the papal 
singers intoned: fu es sacerdos magnus. I heard 
only two or three chords; but it does not 
need more; only the sound. Then came 
one Cardinal after another, and kissed his 
foot and hands, and then he embraced them. 


When one has looked on so for a while, standing 
crowded amongst men, so that he cannot move, 
and then suddenly looks up into the cupola, quite 
up to the lantern, it gives him a strange feeling. 
I stood with M. Diodati in the midst of a herd of 
Capucines ; the saintly men however are not at 
all devotional on such an occasion, and are very 
unappetizing. But I must hasten on; it is nearly 
time for Carnival, and I must not lose anything 
of that. In the evening for my birthday they 
burned tar-barrels on all the streets and lighted up 
the Propaganda; as the people believed, because 
it wasthe Pope’s former dwelling; as I believe, 
because it stands opposite to me, and I have only 
to lean out of the window to enjoy it all.. Then 
came the ball at Torlonia’s, and everywhere 
peeped out little red caps above, and red stock- 
ings below. On the following day they worked 
with all their might upon scaffoldings, partitions, 
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stages for the Carnival; people nailed up edicts 
about the horse racing; mask patterns were 
hung out, and for the after-festival the illumina- 
tion of the cupola and the girandola were fixed 
for Sunday. 

On Saturday we went upto the Capitol, tu 
witness how the Jews pray to be tolerated in the 
holy city for another year, and how their peti- 
tion is at first rejected at the foot of the hill, and 
then above, after repeated supplication, granted, 
and the Ghetto pointed out to them as their 
quarter. The thing was very tedious; we had 
to wait two hours, and after all we understood 
the speech of the Jews as little, as the answer of 
the Christians. I came down in a vexed humor, 
and thought the Carnival began badly. And so 
I came into the Corso, and thought of nothing, 
when suddenly I am rained upon with sugar 
plums. I look up—it is some young girls, whom 
I have seen occasionally at balls perhaps, but 
have not been much acquainted with them; and 
when in my confusion I am on the point of taking 
off my hat and greeting them, then the firing be- 
gins in good earnest. The carriage rolls by, and 
in the following one sits Miss T., a gentle, beauti- 
ful English girl. I would greet again, but she 
too flings sugarplums. Now I grow wild, seize 
confetti and greet in a bolder fashion. The street 
swarmed with acquaintances; my blue overcoat 
looked like a miller’s; on a balcony stood the 
B’s, and hailed down handfuls; and so with pelt- 
ing and being pelted, amid a thousand railleries, 
in the midst of the drollest masks, the day ended 
with the horse races. 

The next day was no Carnival; but in place 
of it the Pope gave the blessing from the loggia 
on the square of St. Peter's, was anointed as 
bishop in the church, and in the evening came 
the illumination of the cupola. How the change 
produced by the lighting of the building operates 
in a single moment, Hensel must draw or relate 
for you, as he will. To me especially the sudden 
and surprising intimation ofso many hundred men 
whom one does not see, and who are climbing 
round there in the air and working, was some- 
thing quite amazing. And the divine Girandola! 
But who can seize it? And now away it goes 
again; farewell, I will very soon describe it far- 
ther. Yesterday at the Carnival I was already 
pelted with flowers and bonbons, when [received 
from a mask a bouquet and cudgelings, which I 
have dried, to bring them to you. Work just 
now is not to be thought of; I have only made 
a little song; in the Fast days I will be industri- 
ous again; who thinks now of writing and of 
Now I must be off; farewell you dear 

Feuix. 


notes ? 


ones. 
(To be continued.) 





Translated for this Journal. 


Franz Schubert. 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
From the German of Dr. Hervrica von Kretssie. 
(Continued from page 340.) 

Ferdinand Schubert, the most trustworthy 
voucher about the last days of his brother Franz, 
relates the following : 

“ Already in September Schubert fell sick and 
had medical treatment. After a while he grew 
somewhat better. Accordingly ia the beginning 
of October he made a little pleasure excursion, 
with me and two other friends, to lower Walters- 
dorf, and from there to Eisenstadt, where he 





visited the grave of Joseph Haydn, and lingered 
there some length of time. During these three 
days of travel he was extremely moderate in 
eating and drinking, and at the same time very 
bright, and had many sparkling suggestions. 

“ But when he came back to Vienna, his mal- 
ady increased again. He was eating a fish * in 
the evening of the last of October; after swal- 
lowing the first mouthful he suddenly threw his 
knife and fork down on the plate, declaring that 
he loathed the dish, and that he felt precisely as 
if he had taken poison. From that moment he 
ate and drank almost nothing more, and took 
merely medicines. He also sought to help him- 
self by motion in the open air, and took some 
walks. On the 3d of November, early in the 
morning, he walked from the Neu-Wieden to 
Hernals, to hear the Latin Requiem composed by 
me. This Requiem was the last music that he 
heard. After the service he set himself in motion 
again for three hours long. On getting home he 
complained much of fatigue. In a few days he 
began to fail and grow weak more and more 
rapidly, until he sank down finally upon his sick 
bed. This was on the 14th of November. He 
sat up, to be sure, a few hours in the day, and 
corrected the second part of his Winterreise. 
His death followed on the 19th of the same month, 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. On the even- 
ing before his departure he called me to the bed, 
with the words: ‘ Ferdinand! hold your ear to 
my mouth,’ and then said very mysteriously : 
‘Say, what then is to become of me?!’ I an- 
swered: ‘Dear Franz! We are all very anx- 
ious to restore you, and the Doctor assures us, 
you will soon be well again, only you must keep 
patiently in bed! That whole day long he 
wanted to go out, and was always under the 
persuasion that he was in a strange chamber. A 
few hours later appeared the Doctor, who spoke 
to him in the same manner. But Schubert look- 
ed the Doctor fixedly in the eye, grasped with 
his feeble hand at the wall, and said slowly and 
with earnestness: ‘Here, here is my end.*— 
Schubert was buried, amid the sympathy of the 
population of Vienna, on the 21st of November, 
in the burial grouud at Wiihring ; and only three 
graves separate his from that of Beethoven, his 
lofty prototype.” 

On the 23d of December 1828 his friends and 
admirers caused to be performed for his funeral, 
in the Augustiner court church, the Requiem for 
double choir by Anselm Hiittenbrenner, Director 
of the Styrian Musikverein and early friend of 
Schubert. Many friends of Art took part in the 
performance. The Society for Church Music 
at St. Ubrich had already set the example on the 
27th November with the Requiem of Mozart. 

Soon the wish was expressed among the friends 
of music, to distinguish the burial place of the 
so early departed by a monument or a tombstone. 
As the estate he left did not afford the means for 
this, Friiulein Anna Frohlich arranged a concert 
on the 30th January 1829, in the hall of the 
Musikverein, half the proceeds of which were 
destined to the erection of a monument. The 
programme consisted of the following pieces: 
“Miriam’s Song of Victory,” the solo sung by 
Tieze; Variations for the Flute(!) by Gabrielsky, 

* This was in the Red Cross inn already mentioned (on the 
Himmelpfortgrund), where Schubert with his brother Ferdin 
andand several friends frequently met. 


* Ferdinaud Schubert, with whom Franz boarded, lived at 
that time on the Wieden, Schleifmiihigasse, No. 694. 





played hy Bogner ; the songs “ Carrier Pigeon ” 
and “ Aunfenthalt,” sung by Vogl; the Trio in Eb, 
played by Bocklet, Bohm and Linke; the song 
“ Omnipotence,” sung by Schoberlechner; “ On 
the stream,” with ‘cello accompaniment, perform- 
ed by Tieze and Linke; and the first Finale 
from Don Juan, the solos by Fr. Kierstein, Jekel 
and Sack, and Herren Tieze, Lugano, Sehober- 
lechner and Nejebse. The concert was so suc- 
cessful that it was repeated, and the proceeds of 
the two, together with the contributions of some 
friends, sufficed to defray the costs of the Re- 
quiem and the monument, (amounting to 360 
florins and 46 Kreutzers). The inscription on 
the monument was composed by Grillparzer,-and 
reads as follows: 
Music has buried a rich possession, 
But still fairer hopes. 
Here lies Franz Schubert, 
Born January 31, 1797 
Died Novenber 19th, 1828, 
31 years old. 

Judging from the lithosraph portrait, which 
appeared in Vienna, and from the large plaster 
of Paris bust, Schubert had a round, thick face, 
a not particularly high forehead, pouting lips, 
bushy eyebrows, full, crisp hair, aud a thick snub 
nose; altogether something Moorish. His stature 
was below middle size; back and_ shoulders 
rounded; the arms and hands fleshy, the fingers 
short. The expression of his countefiance was 
anything but intellectual and friendly ; and only 
when music or conversation excited him, but 
especially when it had to do with Beethoven, did 
his eye begin to flash and his features to grow 
somewhat animated. 

In the bloom of his years, in the fullness of his 
working faculties he was snatched away from this 
world. Brief was the period of his earthly pil- 
grimage, and sudden the moment of his depart- 
ure; for ina few days a violent inflammatory 
fever had made an end of his life. There was 
great and universal mourning for the minstrel 
richest of all in song. 

Not yet 32 years old, he created an astonish- 
ing amount of what is excellent ; yet his powers 
on all sides were still occupied in growing ; and 
more perhaps, certainly greater, than he had yet 
accomplished, might have been confidently ex- 
pected of so rich a genius, as yet just hastening 
towards its full development. 

(To be continued.) 





(From Novello’s Musical Times.) 
Life and Labors of Vincent Novello. 
BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


In asmall house overlooking Hyde Park,—240 
Oxford Street, then called Oxford Road,—an Italian, 
named Giuseppe Novello, settled with his English 
wife. To them were born several children; and 
among the younger was a son named Vincent. He 
was born on the 6th of September, 1781 ; and, early, 
showed a marked predilection for music. He would 
slip away from meals, to use his recreation time in 
“finding out chords’ on an old pianoforte, when 
once he had “learnt his notes.” These were taught 
him by a friend of his father, one Signor Quellici ; 
and this was the only direct instruction ever received 
by the young Vincent in his favorite art. 

Possessing “a good ear,” he had an aptitude for 
languages ; and he was sent, with an elder brother, 
Francis, to a school at Huitmille, a village near 
Boulogne-sur-mer, to acquire French in addition to 
his naturally-learnt English and Italian. It may be 
a circumstance worth noting, that the vessel in 
which the two boys came to England was the last 
boat that left France before war was declared be- 
tween the two countries before the close of the cen- 


tury. 















































On his return, eager to seize every opportunity of 
practice and attainment of musical knewledge, Vin- 
cent sing as a choir-boy at the Sardinian Embassy's 
chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, as long as his voice 
remained unbroken. Samuel Webbe, senior, was 
organist there; and an acqnamtance with him and 
with Danby, organist of the Spanish Embassy’s 
chapel, Manchester Square, were among Vincent’s 
early incentives to musical study. While still a 
mere laa, he officiated as deputy for these organists ; 
end commenced his professional career in actual 
youth. Tle was not more than sixteen years of age 
when he became organist of the Portuguese Embas- 
sy’s chapel in South Street, Grosvenor Square ; and 
hegan to teach, when he himself was hardly more 
than a learner. But his taste and aptitude for the 
science, together with his native industry and perse- 
verance,early rendered him a proficient in thorough- 
bass, as well as a skillful executant. 

He was engaged at the Pantheon, as pianist and 
conductor, when Catalani was prima-donna in the 
Italian operatic company that performed there ; and 
hence he acquired that facility in the reading from 
score, which was, at that time, a rare accomplish- 
ment. Hence, also, and from his direction of the 
Portuguese choir as organist, arose his skill in ac- 
companiment,which had all the excellence of a pecul- 
iar gift. When accompanying voices, he seemed to 
know, by intuition, which singer required aid; and 
he would, as it were, imperceptibly prompt, as well 
as support the particular vocalist under guidance. 
His sensitive ear followed the inner parts no less ac- 
curately than the more salient bass or soprano; and 
many an uncertain tenor, or wavering alto, would 
he—with his distinctive finger pressing slightly out 
their particular required note or passage—steady 
back to their appointed course. He would come to 
their rescue with the most opportune assistance, and 
help them with a timely support that seemed like in- 
spiration. As a timist, he was firm and correct; so 
self possessed and competent, as to inspire confidence 
in those he led. Not only was his own performance 
on the organ fine and potential, but his ability in 
conducting the vocal choir was supreme. It hecame 
a fashion to hear the service at the Portuguese chapel ; 
and South Street, on a Sunday, was thronged with 
carriages waiting outside, while their owners crowd- 
ed to suffocation the small, taper-lighted space with- 
in. With attentive hush were oftentimes listened to, 
the strains of Mozart, Haydn, Becthoven, or Him- 
mel, in some soft offertory, breathed out by four well 
disciplined voices, and sustained by Vincent Novel- 
lo’s smooth fingers, creeping with a certain maintain- 
el equipoise from note to note of the ivory kevs, 
hardly whiter than his own hands. They were small, 
strongly knit, and remarkably pliant ; with eapabil- 
itv of stretching that fitted them admirably for 
organ-playing. The not very large but exquisitely 
sweet-toned instrument that belonged to South Street 
chapel, had three rows of keys; over which the 
white, supple, yet strenuous fingers of Vincent No- 
vello used to wander with a tonch almost loving, in 
its caressing closeness. Now light and hovering, in 
some florid passage of Ayrie eleison; now firm and 
dominant, in some assertive Gloria in excelsis: now 
rich and majestic, in a lofty ZZosanna; now full of 
pathos, in an Jnecarnatus est; now persuasive and 
consoling, in some Benedictus ; now steadfast, strict, 
peremptory, yet, withal, instinct with spirit and ani- 
mation, in some concluding fugue of exhortive 
Dona nobis pacem. The Adeste Fideles, although 
really a composition by an Englishman named John 
Reading (who also wrote Dulce Domum), obtained 
the name of “The Portuguese Hymn” from its hav- 
ing been heard by the Duke of Leeds at the Portu- 
guese chapel, who imagined it to be peculiar to the 
service in Portugal. Being a Director of the An- 
cient Concerts, his Grace introduced the melody 
there ; and it speedily became popular, under the 
title he had given it. So widely has its liking spread, 
that Vincent Novello’s arrangement of this favorite 
hymn, Adeste Fideles, has been reprinted in France, 
Germany and America. His organ-plaving eventu- 
ally became so famed, that George the Fourth offer- 
ed him the appointment of private organist st the 
Pavilion, Brighton ; but this was declined, from de- 
votion to more extended and pressing professional 
calls upon the musician’s time in London. 

Organ-builders especially liked to have Vincent 
Novello exhibit their instruments, from the peculiar- 
ly sustained style of his playing. It was well caleu- 
lated to display to advantage the various stops of 
the organ ; while his thorough acquaintance with the 
mechanism enabled him to develope to the utmost 
the different points of excellence in construction. A 
large number of organs were built under his inspec- 
tion, and from his designs, both for England and 
for abroad. He was frequently appointed umpire at 
competitions for organists’ situations, and from his 
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known discrimination in judgment, as well as his 
great care and justice in decision. These latter were 
evinced by his desire to be kept unin‘ormed of even 
the names of the several candidates, whom he distin- 
guished merely by numbers in the order of succes- 
sion in which they played. These numbers he noted 
down, with minutely-detailed comments, in his mem- 
orandam-books, as each candidate performed ; and 
then, at the conclusion, he give his verdict according 
to the pre-eminence of favorable remark appended to 
that particular number. 

Later in in life, he became organist at Moorfields 
chapel, from 1840 to 1843. He also presided at the 
organ during the Westminster Abbey festival in 
1834, and at the performance of Becthoven’s Grand 
Mass in D at’ the Philharmonic Society. Of this 
last-named society, Vincent Novello was one of the 
original founders. With his eagerness for the dis- 
semination of sterling classical music, he perceived 
how such an institution would stimulate and preserve 
the progress of the art; a perception which the re- 
sult has amply verified. In these early days of the 
Philharmonic, before the functions, or even the title 
of a conductor were known among us, he used, in 
turn with his compeers, to “preside” at the piano- 
forte (as the phrase went) in this society’s concerts ; 
in later times, when, through his exertions and the 
efforts of others, music had made advance, he filled 
the more honorable, because more responsible office 
of conductor. 

On becoming a member of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, Vincent Novello played the viola for 
some years in the orchestra at the Festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy at St. Paul’s Cathedral ; it being 
the duty of the forty youngest members of the first- 
named Charity to supply the orchestra for that festi- 
val, the remuneration for which goes‘to the funds of 
the Royal Society. During these years he occasion- 
ally took part in a string quartet; but afterwards he 
ceased viola plaving. 

One of Vincent Novello’s early advantages was 
his acquaintance with the Rev. J. Latrobe, who gave 
the young musician aceess to his valuable library. 
The ample use made of this privilege is best proved 
by Vincent Novello’s having culled from it some of 
tfie fine Masses of Mozart and Haydn, which, with 
the zealof atrue musical enthusiast, he edited and 
published, at his own cost of time and money, in or- 
der to introduce them, in accessible form, among his 
countrymen in England. No pains of personal ex- 
ertion were ever spared by Vincent Novello in the 
advancement of the highest interests of his beloved 
art; no personal sacrifice was ever chought too great 
to ensure their establishment. In these views he was 
nobly seconded hy the admirable woman he took to 
wife. Onthe 17th of August, 1808, Vincent Novel- 
lo married Mary Sabilla Hehl; and from that period 
to the close of their wedded union,—when her death 
occurred, 25th July, 1854,—she exaltedly fulfilled 
the duties of helpmeet to her husband. As aider in 
his artistic aims, she enabled him to devote his whole 
mind and thought to them, by her active superintend- 
ence of his household, his family, and his domestic 
affairs; while she made his professional efforts 
doubly and trebly available by the excellent economy 
with which she appropriated, to their mutual benefit, 
the income he earned. Strictly kept house accounts, 
energetic and constant exertion, judicious foresight 
and counsel, bore witness to her unwearied self-dedi- 
eation to his interests. When immersed in the du- 
ties of her house and coming family, she was never 
too busy or too tired to make home cheerful and hap- 
py to him aftera long day’s teaching, by reading 
through the whole evening, some favorite book of 
poet or poetical writer ; while he, with his extraord- 
inary power of industrious work, would copy music, 
or correct proofs. 

She brought him eleven children, of whom six 
survive; and amid all the fatigue and care of bring- 
ing them into the world, nursing them, watching 
them, teaching them, she was ever a cheerful, ready, 
enlightened companion to her husband. Out of the 
limited means of a young professor, she contrived, 
by taking an unusually active and intelligent share of 
exertion upon herself, to make her husband and 
children a neat and even elegant home, a superior 
circle of friends, and many advantages only to be ob- 
tained through the influence of a wife and mother no 
less intellectually gifted than morally good. No ex- 
pense was spared in the education of the children; 
both father and mother agreed inthis, as in all other 
points concerning them. By frugal self-denial on 
their own parts, by liberal expenditure on behalf of 
their offspring, by sedulous study of the different 
individual capacities and special tendencies of each 
child,—boy or girl,—did Vincent and Mary Novello 
foster and develope such talents as their children were 
endowed with by nature. Books in abundance,— 
selected with care, and always previously read by 
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both parents,—good masters (for school-instruction 
was held less eligible than home-teaching), frank 
companionship and intercourse with their elders, en- 
couragement to ask questions and derive information 
through ever prompt answers, judicious indulgence, 
and affectionate equality in treatment, were unfail- 
ingly forthcoming, and made parents and children 
feel themselves reciprocal friends. The way in 
which books were made so high treats in the Novello 
family, by the kindly mode of their bringing, fur- 
nishes pleasant and salutary example for other 
young fathers and mothers rearing a family on slen- 
der pecuniary resources. Often, when late overnight 
professional avocations made early rising an impossi- 
bility to Vineent Novello, he would have his young 
ones on the bed while he ate the breakfast his wife 
brought him, and showed them some delightful vol- 
ume he had purchased as a present for them. First 
came the “ looking at the pictures ;” then, the multi- 
plicity of eager inquiry they elicited; then the ex- 
planation; then, the telling of the subject of the 
book ; then the account of its author ; then, the final 
glory of seeing V. Novello’s children, 240 Oxford 
Street, written in the blank leaf, or cover, at the be- 
ginning. After this fashion were ‘“ Aisop’s Fables,” 
“Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare,” ‘“ Sandford 
and Merton,” “Maria Edgeworth’s Early Lessons 
and Parents’ Assistant, “Priscilla Wakefield’s Ju- 
venile Travellers,” ‘The Hundred Wonders of the 
World,” and the “ Book of Trades,’ successively 
brought home and enjoyed. The due intermixture 
of practicality and imagination in the works chosen 
for and given to their children, serve to indicate the 
judgment evinced by Vincent and Mary Novello in 
eliciting and cherishing the various biases in their 
boys’ and girls’ several faculties. The names of 
these children, known afterwards to the world in their 
subsequently developed capacities and adopted 
careers, will perhaps best furnish an indication of 
their parents’s wise procedure in educating them 
first to last :— 

Mary Victoria,—married to Mr. Charles Cowden 
Clarke. 

Joseph Alfred. 

Cecilia,—married to Mr. Thomas James Serle. 

Edward Petre,—died in early manhood. 

Emma Aloysia. 

Sydney Vincent,—died in childhood. 

Clara Anastasia,—married to Count Gigliucci. 

Julia Harriet.—died in infancy. 

Mary Sabilla. 

Florence,—died in childhood. 

Charles Vincent,—died in infancy. 

(To be continued.) 





Fifteen Years Ago—Italian and German— 
Verdi. 

The following remarks form the chief part of a 
very able and suggestive article on ‘‘ Music ir New 
York,” which we have chanced to find in an old 
number of the American Review (May, 1847). They 
were evidently written by the late Georer W. 
Peck, agentleman who loved music with his whole 
soul, and who knew the real and enduring from the 


superficial and fashionable. 
* * * * * 

Why will not this very distinction, which we have 
just made, between singing and music suffice? It 
seems a very plain one, but listen to the conversation 
of our musical and music-loving people, one would 
think it none too clear. 

Here, for example, we have just had a good opera 
company, twice a week or more, all winter; Bene- 
detti, Pico, Barili, Beneventano, Sanquirico, with a 
chorus, have sung; a large orchestra have fiddled 
and blown—all has been very good indeed. But the 
music they have given us has not been worth the 
pains, and many give Donizetti, Coppola, and Verdi 
credit for what is due chiefly to the names of the 
singers and players. Many become enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of Italian music, and presume to have fixed 
opinions on the subject they never studied ; knowing 
music as the Prince Benbenin-bonbobbin knew books 
“without ever having read”—and because they have 
heard weak mnsic well sung, and were pleased, fan- 
cy it was the music itself that pleased them. Now, 
that they would be pleased, and should wish to hear 
more of the same sort that has pleased them, is what 
no one can have the least disposition to find fault 
with. But when they affect to be of the dilettanti, 
and give out judgments, they go too far, and become 
like the “self-taught ;” i.e. those who get on by dint 
of ignorance, and resemble the street musicians 
whom lovers of comfort pay to be still; who put 
themselves up by making all sensible educated per- 
sons desire to put them down. 
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There is no royal road to learning, and one can- 
not, or should not, form conclusions from too narrow 
an induction. It would be well if hundreds, who 
speak positively about music, would consider 
how much their opinions are really worth. They 
have not studied composition, not read criticism, not 
played or sung much; how can they tell, because 
they have heard Donizetti & Co., presented by a good 
company, and not much else, that there is no music 
in the world that comes up to theirs? They cannot. 
It is impossible. 

Therefore, when they presume to make the old 
comparison between German and Italian music, and 
to decide dogmatically that the modern Italian is the 
greatest ever written, and the onty musi¢ worth hear- 
ing, their opinions are rot entitled to much weight. 
And, as in all questions of art, and especially the mu- 
sical art,the feelings very strongly enlisted,and disput- 
ers, whether right or wrong, throw the whole force of 
their will into the matter, it ought not to have much 
influence upon us when we hear these opinions uttered 
and adhered to with great prejudice, heat, and ex- 
citement. To one who looks to knowledge as the 
basis of opinion, and does not go by local authority 
—who actually studies music, reads the best authors, 
and plays well enough to read great compositions for 
himself—it does not. His musical opinions are like 
his literary ones ; he has his great writers whom he 
looks up to with reverence, and his minor ones whom 
he recurs to with pleasure ; his soul admits the vari- 
ous forms of genius through all peculiarities and na- 
tionalities. With him the great art of Music stands 
behind all, and abstracted from all personal commix- 
ture ; he is not a member of any clique or party; he 
goes not easily into furores. He is overwhelmed by 
no particular style, but loves them all with difference 
—Handel best of any, or Mozart, or Beethoven, 
(for who could ever decide which was the greatest in 
art, or in poetry ;) he has a wide range, from Bach to 
Bellini, and since it is his object to fing out excel- 
lence, he can look scarcely anywhere all through, 
without discovering at least some degree of it. Sup- 
pose, for example, such a student (we are not person- 
ating ourself, but our ideal of a genuine musical 
scholar) were to attempt to make the comparison 
between German and Italian music, let us endeavor 
to fancy how he would write. Might he not make 
something such a comparison as the following ? 


The German music is the production of a nation 
whose chief characteristic is a deep enthusiasm, 
strong passion contending with a heavy temperament, 
and developing itself, not in physical vivacity, but in 
mental, and hence tending towards mysticism. The 
brooding over sorrow till it becomes grief unuttera- 
ble, the slow consuming fire, the morbid fancy, the 
reflective power that wanders away into the dim 
twilight of consciousness—all that unwieldly vigor 
that wastes itself in the mazes of metaphysics, or ac- 
cumulates unmanageable stores of learning, that 
masters by its patient, inflexible perseverance, whole 
libraries, or acquires skill in the most difficult and 
minutely laborious of the arts—these are the quali- 
ties which distinguish the Almain above all other 
races. These qualities shine through his music and 
make it like himself, profoundly learned, passionate, 
enthusiastic, mystical. There is no question but that 
for strength, depth, hidden tenderness, and indeed 
for all that makes music great, the German school 
can produce examples of the greatest music ever 
written ; at the same time, if we take the whole mass 
of their music, there can be as little question that a 
great deal of it is dry, hard, and frequently unintelli- 
gible. Handel was an old Italian German: he studi- 
ed in Italy and lived in England; his music was 
touched with the flowing vocal Italian character, but 
he was one of those great geniuses that really he- 
long not to any one age or nation. Haydn and Mo- 
zart were both admirers of the old Italians; Beet- 
hoven is the purest German of them all, as he is also 
the greatest and most thoroughly German of the 
Germans themselves. People in speaking of the 
German music usually mean Beethoven, or perhaps 
sometimes Mozart ; they do not consider the whole of 
German music, the writings of the thousands that 
are there all the while writing, and have been ever 
since these great composers. Perhaps they include 
Spohr and Mendelssohn, or Von Weber and the song 
writers and pianists—still it is only a few of the chief 
writers out of the most productive country in music 
that there is. Now because these great artists write 

music it does not follow that the style of all 
Germany is so perfect as not to admit of excellence 
in that of any other nation. Beethoven may have 
written, as there is no doubt he has, the greatest sym- 
phonies that were ever composed ; Spohr may please 
us with his finish, Mendelssohn with his subdued en- 
thusiasm, that so often goes off into dreaminess ; 
Schubert may move us with hfs passionate recita- 
tions—all this may be and we still be conscious that 





the German style is not the only style in the uni- 
verse. 

We may. in short, know as much as an Albrechis- 
berger, and be able to follow the direction written 
on the margin of some of Handel’s music—“here ex- 
temporize a fugue on such a subject”—and still be 
quite aware that there is a music differing from all 
this, lighter, easier, more flowing, and more full of 
animal spirits—the music of that country known in 
poetry as “sunny Italy,” where skies are always blue, 
and the landscapes have all ruined temples in the 
foreground and mountains in the distance, and the 
whole land resembles a view on the act drop at the 
theatre; where formerly there were castles, connts, 
and ladies, Rinaldos, Udulphos, Hypolitos, Lucias, 
Lauras, Beatrices ; where now there are carnivals, 
lazzaroni, and maccaroni, Vesuvius, bright-eyed 
maidens, antiquities—all that sort of thing, in short, 
which we have read of in various books, for instance, 
in Mr. Headley’s delightful letters. And we may 
without accusing ourselves of bad taste, suffer our- 
selves to be pleased with this lighter music, the off- 
spring of the quick-spirited people who live in that 
romantic region, for what it is, without requiring it to 
be something else. Depth of passion is not an ele- 
ment of the modern Italian character, however it 
may have been inthe days of the old novelists ; the 
modern Italian is sudden, impetuous in his emotions, 
child-like, sensitive, easily impressed and easily for- 
getting ; smiles and frowns pass over him like sun- 
shine and showers in April weather. His wit is 
merely fun and gaiety, his sorrow a burst of passion; 
every bnbble in his temperament comes rapidly to 
the surface and vanishes. These qualities of charac- 
ter are seen especially in the music which is the very 
element of this impressible people. It is never deep, 
never restrained, but always animated and free; it 
could not bear the thick flowing harmonic current of 
the German school, nor its novelty and variety of 
ideas. It must dance along with careless ease and 
do whatever it does in a vivacious manner, the pas- 
sion of it being never overwhelming, never struggling 
for utterance, but of that kind which can burst ont 
freely like the joy or grief of young children. It is 
a musie which will always be the most universally 
understood and the most popular; it has besides a 
natural refinement and grace, all its own. The whole 
art of music owes as much to it as to the music of 
Germany ; the dry learning and the reflective and 
sentimental tendency of the German passion having 
always heen modified and kept in check by the 
healthy vivacity of the Italian, It is not necessary 
to rank either school above the other; they both go 
to constitute the great art of Music, and one may 
study both, and admire both, and Scotch, Irish or 
Chinese melodies besides, without sinning against 
good taste. 

This is as fair a comparison as we can fancy our 
student to make, so cahined and cribbed as we are. 
We have made it to awaken thought among the ad- 
mirers of Italian music, of which we have had so 
much, and are to have more . . . but alas! the mu- 
sic will be probably all Verdi. Now this Verdi is an 
Italian who affects Teutonic rigidity; his music is 
loud, forced, strange stuff; anybody could write as 
bad, that would; its shapes are only meant to be 
striking ; its harmony astonishes the untaught ear 
and disgusts the cuitivated; it has no real truth; 
very little of the Italian flow; much of it is Doni- 
zetti diluted, and that with a poor solution, making 
the whole like a mess of eau sucre and stale German 
beer, filled up with mouldy maccaroni. So much for 
a modest opinion of Verdi’s music in a single sen- 
tence. Heartily do we rejoice that there is a corner 
where one may say thus much, and fancy in the 
transparent air the countenance of “Father Havdn” 
looking approval. In the name of the musical art, 
we do hope that those who know, and can support 
what they advance wtth reasons, will not let their 
voices be drowned under this looked-for Verdi inun- 
dation ! 

We have spoken thus heartily against Verdi, be- 
cause, in the present state of music in this country, 
we think him the very worst composer whose works 
could be presented to our public. Many of those 
who, as we noticed at the first, mistake singing for 
music, will soon learn to swear by him; scraps will 
be reprinted from him, and the voice of fashion is 
so strong that his unpoetic and uncouth melodies will 
become popular in parlors all over the country, and 
thousands and thousands of young hearts, fed on 
such food, will have no appetite for that which is 
wholesomer, more nourishing and less highly sea- 
soned. Why, even uow, almost all that our public 
ever know of really great classic vocal music is 
through a few oratorios heard a few times a year by 
andiences of the respectable middle, rather than of 
the “upper ten.” Donizetti, Balfe, Bellini, make 
the staple of what is piled on the corners of village 
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pianos of the better order. You seldom see any 
songs of the old ard purest Ttalian school ; seldom 
anything in that way that you can feel the same 


| pleasure in hearing as in looking at a quiet old land- 


scape; seldom anything that contains any deeper or 
richer poetic truth than the expression of mere Ital- 
ian passion. 

Now if there were a body of Iearned musicians in 
the country who could withstand this Verdi inunda- 
tion, or any other, who could oppose the ephemeral, 
and give decisions asa high court of appeal of the 
last resort in matters pertaining to musical art, as 
there is in Germany, the influence of false music 
would not be so bad. The composer would he 
ranked at once according to his real merits hy this 
tribunal ; and those who then persisted in admiring 
him, would do it of their own free will, as preferring 
to be fashionable rather than musical. But here 
there is no such tribunal. Good professors of music 
are rare, and among them how few understand the 
poetry of thcir art; how few can criticize and judge 
of a piece as Mozart could, on true, esthetical, un- 
technical principles ; how generally our professors 
are mere players, disagreeing among themselves, 
and caring far more to get by hook or crook a decent 
living than to be true to their art. Then the sources 
of information that are open to the public ; the news 
papers, bah! musical literature, old stories, anec- 
dotes, history of Tubal Cain, &c. * * * 

Still, as we have observed, there are indications 
that this state of things is improving; there is light 
in the East. The very lines that are beginning to be 
indefinitely drawn between the opera, oratorio, fami- 
ly, and Ethiopian, show an incipient stratification, 
aud if we can (we musicians) keep it before the peo- 
ple that Verdi is only a fashionable composer, and 
not a great one ; that his musie is showy, not poetic; 
if we can only bring it to be suspected that he is not 
to be admired, except in a sort, in fact, rather to be 
laughed at, as we laugh at Bunn’s and other libret- 
tos, and though well enough at the theatre of an 
evening, is not worth studying or thinking of any- 
where else, we shall do somethiug to assist the mar- 
shalling the elements into clear order: knowledge 
here, ignorance there; poetry here, fashion there ; 
and so on; and thus we shall most essentially serve 
the best interests of the art we love with all our 
hearts in its very truth and purity. G. W. P. 





Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” 
By J. W. Davison. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind our readers that 
the oratorio of Elijah, written expressly for the Bir- 
minghum Festival of 1846. was first performed in the 
splendid Town Hall on Wednesday morning, Au- 
gust 26, under the direction of Mendelssohn himself, 
before an immense multitude, and with the most bril- 
liant success on record. None who were present on 
that memorable occasion can have forgotten it. The 
proudest day in the life of one of the greatest of 
masters, it was also the most glorious in the musical 
annals of this flourishing emporium of commerce 
and industry, where the production of such a work 
as Elijah, and the enthusiastic appreciation it elici- 
ted, showed that the heart of the manufacturer and 
the merchant was alive to all those impressions 
which the refined and elevated manifestations of art 
are formed to create. Mendelssohn was indeed the 
foster-child of Birmingham ; and if the capital of 
old Bohemia * may raise its head above the other 
cities of Germany, as having given light to the mas- 
terpiece of Wolfgang Amadée Mozart, Birmingham 
is entitled to similar preéminence in Great Britain, 
as having indirectly originated the masterpiece of 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

Elijah has been so often described, at such great 
length and with such eloquence, by the most compe- 
tent pens, that to venture on the task again mast 
necessarily entail repetitions without number, ideas 
that have long been received as gospel, and critical 
views already promulgated. The occasion, however, 
warrants its a undertaken anew, and must stand 
as apology if much of the old ground is retraced. 

The oratorio commences with that passage in the 
life of the Prophet in which he foretells the three 
years’ drought, as a mark of Divine anger at the 
transgressions of the chosen people. The music of 
Elijah is written for a bass voice, in consonance with 
the gravity of the personage ; and the prophecy is 
introduced with great dignity in a recitative, “ As 
God the Lord of Israel liveth.” t The recitative 

G i was posed expressly for Prague. Mo- 
zart felt so pleased at the reception accorded to his Nozze di 
Figaro (which had comparatively failed in Vienna), that he 
promised the Bohemians a new opera, and gave them his very 


* Don Gi 





best. 

+ The opening of Handel's Israel in Egypt, where the Jews 
complain of the cruelty of the taskmasters, will doubtless be 
cited as a precedent for this, Nevertheless the treatments are 
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conducts to a long and elaborate movement for the 
orchestra, which may be accepted as an illustration 
of the people’s sufferings under the awful infliction 
to which they are subjected. Though not a fugue, 
this masterly composition is in the fugued style. 
The impressive theme upon which it is founded, led 
off by the basses, pianissimo, is developed with con- 
tinually increasing power, until a pedale, on which is 
constructed a remarkably exciting progression for 
the violins, leads, through the medium of a gradual 
crescendo, to the first chorus, “Help, Lord! wilt 
thou quite destroy us?” (in the same key as the 
overture, D minor). Here the people complain of 
their sufferings, and appeal for mercy. This mag- 
nificent piece caries out the feeling suggested by the 
orchestral movement, and brings the aid of voices 
to strengthen and deepen it. It is built upon two 
subjects—a touching and pathetic phrase being wed- 
ded to the words, “The harvest now is over, the 
summer days are gone,” and one of a less despairful, 
but still sombre, character to the episode, “ Will, 
then, the Lord be no more God in Zion ? ”—the ef- 
fect of the last belng heightened by a fitful tremulous 
accompaniment. These two subjects are first given 
alternately and then worked together with admirable 
skill, until the climax, in which the cries of the mul- 
titude become louder and louder as their distress is 
more poignantly felt. ‘The chorus, without coming 
to a full close, conducts to a choral recitative, “‘ The 
deep affords no water,” which in plaintive strains 
adds new intensity to the supplication of the people.{ 
The recitative paves the way to a duet for sopranos, 
with choras, “ Zion spreadeth her hands for aid,” a 
tender and exquisite inspiration, in which the com- 
plaint of the two solo voices is intermingled with a 
sort of choral burden, incessantly recurring, on the 
words, “Lord, bow down Thine ear to our prayer” 
(said to be—we know not on what authority—the 
theme of an old Jewish chant). The art of the 
composer is inimitably displayed in the management 
of this phrase, which, though constantly present, al- 
ways enters at different periods of the rhythm, so as 
to combine an effect of surprise with the pleasure 
that it cannot fail to elicit. The poetical expression 
is perfect, and the quaint and delicate nature of the 
orchestral accompaniment lends another charm, 
which will be best appreciated by connoisseurs. The 
contrast presented by this duet—in which the alter- 
nation of submission and grief is so powerfully de- 
picted—with the terrible gloom of the overture and 
chorus that precede it, cannot be too highly lauded. 

Still moro grateful and consoling is the tenor reci- 
tative of Obadiah, “Ye people, rend your hearts and 
not your garments,” which leads to the aur, “If 
with all your hearts ye truly seek me.” Here the 
minor modes are abandoned for the first time, the 
reposefnl key of E flat major affording a happy re- 
lief, while the devotional character of the air itself, 
with its soft and unobtrusive accompaniment, steeps 
the mind of the hearer in that faith with which the 
preacher wishes to imbue the hearts of repentant sin- 
ners. Nothing can surpass the beauty of the open- 
ing recitative, whare the tenor voice imparts an ef- 
fect of comfort to which no words can render justice. 
The manner in which the subject of the air is re- 
sumed, through a device peculiar to Mendelssohn, 
and of which Elijah presents a variety of beautiful 
examples, is also worthy of attention. 

But the persuasive eloquence of Obadiah is only 
transitory. The people are still spirit-stricken. 
Conscious of having greatly erred, they hesitate be- 
tween hope and despair. This mixture of senti- 
ments is powerfully conveyed in a chorus, the first 
part of which—“Yet doth the Lord see it not; He 
mocketh at us”—is restless and vehement. The 
striking phrase through which Elijah, in the opening 
recitative, delivers the prophecy of the drought, ap- 
pears as an episode, worked out consentaneously 
with the principal theme. This part of the chorus, 
in C minor, unexpectedly breaks off upon a discord 
on the words, “Till He destroy us ; ” and then, after 
a pause—as if the people were suddenly impressed 
with a belief that confession of faith would be more 
becoming than complaint against the Omnipotent 
decrees—ensues a chorale, ‘For He, the Lord our 
God, He isa jealous God,” still in the minor key. 
There is nothing in music more impressive than this 
hymn. The coda, in C major, which follows the 
chorale and brings the chorus to an end, grows in 
sublimity like a mountain which the eye follows 
gradually from base upwards, until the summit is 
lost in the clouds. The art of the composer, both in 
his management of the voices and his distribution of 
wholly different, and the instrumentation'with'which Mendels- 
sohn accompanies the denunriation of the Prophet invests the 
latter with peculiar solemnity. 

+ The employment of recitative in ehorus, peculiar to Men- 
delssohn (in his Athaliah, for instance, it is largely resorted to, 
ath of inhaler eseepeem, Gebers mabe eect meohind on 
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the orchestral accompaniments, is here displayed | 
with consummate felicity. The continued accumula- 
tion of power, as phrase after phrase is delivered, as- 
tonishes the car just as much as it edifies the mind, 
while the united choir and orchestra stream forth in 
a splendor of harmony to which the solemn tones of 
the organ impart additional grandenr. 

In a recitative for contralto, “ Elijah, get thee 
hence,” an angel commands the Prophet to repair to 
the brook of Cherith. Here, as in all the solo recita- 
tives of Elijah, Mendelssohn has shown himself the 
equal of Handel and Mozart as a master of musical 
declamation. A double quartet, in G major, “ For 
he shall give his angels charge,” for four female and 
four male voices, divided into two choirs, then un- 
folds the Divine intention to protect and sustain Eli- 
jah. This is one of the most remarkable examples 
of vocal part-writing of which the art can boast. 
The flowing melody, the delicate harmony, the inge- 
nious blending of the male and female choirs, and 
the tranquil expression of the whole, make upa truly 
attractive combination. The brook of Cherith dried 
up, the first angel advises the Prophet, in another 
recitative, to depart to Zarepheth. What has just 
been said with reference to the recitatives in Elijah 
(all of which, we may add, are more or less elaho- 
rately accompanicd) is here signally confirmed. We 
would particularly invite attention to the suggestive 
manner in which the low tones of the contralto voice 
give musical expression to the sentence, ‘* And the 
barrel of meal shall not waste.” The descent of 
the voice not merely presents a musical effect of 
beauty, but a poetical idea of the angel condescend- 
ing to glance at the necessities of humanity, in her 
admonition to Elijah, who, though a prophet, is as 
subject to earthly wants as the meanest of Ahab’s 
people. 

‘The ensuing scene, between the Prophet and the 
widow, is one of the most touching and eloquent 
passages in the oratorio. The supplication of the 
widow for her son’s salvation—the appeals of Elijah 
to heavenly intervention—the restoration of the suf- 
ferer—the joy and gratitude of the mother—and the 
united thanksgiving of the sinful, no-longer-doubting 
woman, and the sinless Prophet, steadfast in faith, 
are all rendered with extraordinary fervor and truth. 
The air in E minor, in which the disconsolate widow 
gives vent to her sorrow, is appealing to the last de- 
gree The plaintive tones of the soprano voice, the 
shrill notes of the ohoe, the sforzandos of the tenors 
and violoncellos (which convey the notion of sudden 
throbs of pain, the result of mental anguish), all 
help to give reality to the picture. The solemn 
strains to which the Prophet’s words are set contrast 
powerfully with the wail of the distressed matron, 
whose newly awakened hope at the promise, ard 
wild exultation at the accomplishment of her son’s 
recovery, are painted with a master-hand, The 
short duet which terminates this very fine scene, 
conveys, without effort, the mingled emotions that 
may be supposed to agitate the breast of the mother 
who has recovered her lost son, and the soul of the 
Prophet who is the agent of the Almighty in achiev- 
ing this great miracle. A chorus of angels (in G 
major), “ Blessed are the men who fear Him,” in 
which the wisdom aad power, the goodness and mer- 
cy of God, are apostrophized, flows directly out of 
the duet, and brings the first section of the oratorio 
toaclose. If ever faith was robed in splendor, it is 
in this truly exquisite piece. Nothing can he more 
tender and soothing, nothing more fervid, religious, 
and aspiring. The masterly orchestral coloring 
strengthens the charm, and adds to the loveliness of 
the vocal phrases, which seem to flow, as the notes 
from the throat of the skylark, 

‘*In profuse strains of unpremeditated art,” 


although nothing but the finest art could have given 
birth to anything so impulsive and natural. The 
whole moves onward, steadily, resolutely, and plac- 
idly, like faith that endures and dies not. The rest- 
less motion of the violoncellos, as the rustling of the 
bending grass hefore successive breathings of the 
wind, suggests the idea of a hope newly born, which 
impels the mind to fresh exertion, and invigorates 
the body with health and strength renewed. A pas- 
sage on the words ‘He is gracious, compassionate, 
righteous !”’ stirs up the heart like a trumpet, and in- 
culeates the belief that an art which can produce 
such things has not been extravagantly apostro- 
phized as “divine,” and that music never so wor- 
thily fulfils its mission as when advocating the cause 
of religion, and celebrating the praises of the Crea- 
tor. 

The scene now changes to the court of the King 
of Israel, who, encouraged by his wicked partner, 
Jezebel, has provoked the wrath of heaven. Elijah, 
admitted into the presence of Ahab, reproaches him 


| ever, denounces Elijah as the one who has troubled 





with his iniquities ; but the three years having ex- 
pired, during which the drought was to endure, the 


Man of God declares his intention of soliciting Di- 
vine mercy for rain. The stubborn monarch, how- 


Israel ; and this draws a retort from the Prophet, 
who challenges the king to test the power of Baal, 
and that of the true Deity, bya sacrifice, inviting 
the prophets of the false idol, and ‘also the prophets 
of the groves.” Each party supplicating his God to 
send down fire from heaven, the god who answers 
the appeal is to be acknowledged as the true one. 

The priests of Baal first address their idol ; but 
their repeated invocations, backed by Elijah’s ironi- 
cal suggestions to “call him louder,” are vain. No 
god replies ; no fire descends. Elijah then gathers 
the people about him, and in a solemn prayer to 
“the Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” en- 
treats a manifestation of Almighty power. Angels 
encourage the Prophet, and strengthen his solicita- 
tions by their own. God is propitious. Faith tri- 
umphs; the fire descends ; the sacrifice is consumed. 
Elijah now exhorts the people to seize the priests of 
Baal, aud destroy them. ‘The priests are taken, and 
every one of them slain. The Prophet then apostro- 
phizes the glory of God, commenting, in a tone of 
fierce enthusiasm, on the awfulness of His displeas- 
ure; while an angel echoes the words in a weaker 
and more compassionate spirit. 

The foregoing is included in one musical picture. 
The dialogue between the Prophet and the king is 
embodied in accompanied recitative, intermingled 
with brief choral responses for the people. Ahab’s 
entrance is announced by a striking orchestral sym- 
phony, and the instrumental accompaniments 
throughout express the exciting nature of the inci- 
dents. The choruses of the Baalite priests are won- 
derfully picturesque, and marked in every single in- 
stance by an absence of repose which is admirably 
appropriate. ‘There is no faith, not a glimpse of 
devotional fecling, in any one of them. Handel’s 
idea of representing the religious exhortations of the 
false prophets as reckless suturnalia, is here adopted, 
and developed even more poetically than in Deborah 
and Samson. The opening chorus, “Baal, we cry to 
thee,” is in two parts, the theme of the first (in F 
major), being a characteristic melody, accompanied 
bv wind instruments only. This is a double chorus, 
and the alternate exclamations of the opposite choirs 
produce a grand effect. ‘The second part, ‘‘Hear us, 
Baal! hear, mighty God!” (beginning in the rela- 
tive minor), is in direct contrast with the preceding. 
The idolators finding their appeal not answered 
promptly, their faith begins to waver, and tends to 
anxiety and doubt. All this is powerfully suggested 
—the voices singing in loud unison the theme of the 
invocation, while the orchestra is employed on a fig- 
ure of accompaniment which, by its restless and tur- 
bulent character, heightens the impression. The 
organ, too, brings the weight of its ponderous tones 
to strengthen and enhance the effect. At last the 
chorus dies away upon a cadence in the original ma- 
jor key—as if the priests of Baal, breathless with 
‘their exertions, were inclined to give up the point in 
despair. But the mocking Elijah will not let them 
rest. In majestic recitative he incites them to suppli- 
cate their deity anew ; and another (very short) cho- 
rus (in C sharp minor)‘ “ Hear our cry, O Baal!” 
snpervenes, in which the idolators reiterate their so- 
licitations. The first having proved inefficacious, 
the Baalites try another form of worship. Equally 
vain, however, is their fresh supplication. Baal is 
silent—the sacrifice remains untouched. But Elijah 
will not hear of his enemies being so soon disheart- 
ened. Their God may be asleep, or on a journey— 
or what not? The Prophet scornfully abjares them 
to persist, to resort to their most savage rituals, to 
cut themselves with knives, to do all kinds of despe- 
rate things, in short, according to their practice “in 
the groves.” Exasperated, the baffied priests retarn 
to the charge; and another chorus (in F sharp mi- 
nor,) “Hear and answer, Baal !”’ illustrates the depth 
of their despair. The wild melody given to the 
voices, the feeling of ungovernable rage suggected 
in the orchestral accompaniments, the echo and re- 
echo of the principal phrase. the long pauses after 
the words, “Hear and answer,” and the plunge once 
more into the whirlwind when no answer comes, are 
all features of the strongest musical interest, sug- 
gesting, with marvellous felicity, the rage and disap- 
pointment of the bewildered pagans. Elijah’s reci- 
tative, “Draw near, ye people,” which immediately 
succeeds this chorus—a transition from the hopeless- 
ness of idolatry to the comfort of true religion—is a 
point of exquisite beauty ; while the song that fol- 
lows, “Lord God of Abraham” (in E flat), expresses 
the serenity of pure devotion as eloquently as any of 
the airs of Handel. 

The admirable employment of contrast is one of 
the great charms of Elijah. Afier the contest with 
the Baalite priests, the song just mentioned has a pe- 
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culiarly soothing effect; aud this is deepened by the 
quartet of angels (in I flat), “Cast thy burden upon 
the Lord,” which ensues, in the form of a chorale. 
Nothing can be more engaging, more inartificial, 
than the melody, nothing purer than the manner in 
which the voice parts are distributed , while, as if to 
set the stamp of individuality upon a composition of 
studied simpliciry, Mendelssohn has introduced a 
combination of the organ and first violins in the ac- 
companiment, as striking as any of those entirely 
novel features in which his ingenious score abounds. 
The high notes of the violins, carried through the 
concluding harmony of one phrase into the harmony 
with which the next commences, produce an effect 
little short of enchanting. Elijah’s subsequent reci- 
tative, “O Thou who makest Thine angels spirits,” 
is in a tone of earnest supplication, which gives ad- 
ditional significance to the Prophet’s appeal. The 
answer comes like a peal of thunder, first muttering, 
then exploding in all the fierceness of an electric 
shock. The miracle through the agency of which 
Klijah’s sacrifice is favored, and his triumph over 
Ahab and the Baalites consummated, is illustrated 
by a chorus, “The fire descends from heaven,” in 
which the exultation of true believers is triumph- 
antly conveyed. The few notes, pianissimo, to the 
words, “Before Him on your faces fall,” suggest the 
sense of awe to which the more violent emotions 
give way: and this appropriately ushers in the finely 
harmonized chorale which embodies the act of adora- 
tion and brings the chorus to an end. In another 
recitative Elijah orders the extermination of the 
false priests—‘Take all the prophets of Baal; let 
not one of them escape you.” The people echo his 
words, a roll of the dram accompanying the delivery 
of the mandate and its supposed immediate execu- 
tion, with mysterious effect. Then follows the mag- 
nificent air (in A minor), “Is not his word like a 
fire ?”’—which some have compared with “Consume 
them all,” in St. Paul, although the resemblance is 
confined to the agitated character of both. Tlere the 
continuous tremolo of the violins, the restless motion 
of the basses with which the voice frequenfly travels 
in unison, and the piercing tones of wood instru- 
ments, combine to give strong expression to the 
Prophet’s denunciations of the indignities which 
idolators have heaped upon the altars of the Al- 
mighty. A well-caleulated relief is obtained through 
the air for contralto (in E minor)—“Woe to them 
that forsake Him’’—a plaintive melody, expressing 
with heart-touching eloquence the feeling of the 
ashamed and repentant people, and with delicate 
taste allotted toa female voicee—as if woman was 
the earthly angel, whose mission, among other 
things, was to plead to heaven on behalf of trans- 
gressing man. The instrumentation of this air is 
judiciously sparing ; and as a point of genuine art, 
may be cited the manner in which the subject is re- 
sumed through a progression that surprises the ear 
hy its originality, while it delights the intelligence by 
its beauty. 

The rest of the first part is developed in a scene 
of the highest interest. The people, headed by 
Obadiah, demand Elijah’s intercession. Moved by 
their supplications, the Prophet implores the Deity 
to open the heavens and send rain upon the earth. 
The people echo his prayer. In expectation of a fa- 
vorable response, Elijah despatches a youth to the 
shore, to see if there be any sign of the Lord’s inter- 
vention. The youth returns and says, “There is 
nothing; the heavens are as brass above me.”’ Eli- 
jah resames his petition with increased fervor. Again 
the youth is sent forth, and again returns with an 
unsatisfactory answer—“There is nothing ; the earth 
is as iron ander me.” A third time Elijah prays 
with intense earnestness, and a faith rather augment- 
ed than abashed by disappointment. The youth 
goes forth once more, and returns with more consol- 
ing news. “Behold,” he says, “a little clond anseth 
from the water; it is like a man’s hand. The heav- 
ens are biack with clouds and wind ; the sterm rush- 
eth louder and louder.” Elijah and the multitude 
offer up thanks; the storm bursts forth, and the 
thirsty land is flooded and refreshed. 


Mendelssohn’s musical embodiment of these inci- 
dents is ina spirit of poetry second to nothing in 
the range of art. The prayer of Elijah (in A flat! 
is full of pious submission, and the burden on the 
words, “Open the heavens and send us relief,” echoed 
by the people in chorus, one of the most heavenly 
melodies that ever came from inspired genius. A 
great charm, too, from a dramatic (as well as musi- 
cal) point of view, is obtained by the change of har- 
mony when the chorus for the last time takes up the 
burden. The recitatives for Elijah and the youth are 


singularly expressive, the contrast between the un- 
swerving faith of the former and the ingenuous un- 
consciousness of the latter, as conveyed in the vocal 
phrases, being artistically heightened in the accom- 





paniments. While the Prophet speaks there is a 
continuous movement in the orchestra, which aug- 
ments at each renewal of his prayer (the violoncellos 
divided, being principal agents in the effect) till the 
notion of pent-up waters striving to break from the 
place of their imprisonment is powerfully suggested. 
To Elijah, fall of faith, the rain comes as soon as 
the prayer is uttered; his soul drinks in the waters 
before his earthly part is made conscious of their 
presence. In the youth no such faith exists. His 
ignorance and candid unbelief are indicated by the 
solitary tones of the oboe, which, combined with the 
soprano voice, reveal an extraordinary effect of bare- 
ness—nothingness indeed. His slow progress to 
conviction is exquisitely painted. The phenomenon 
of the little cloud gradually expanding, and the sue- 
cessive indications of the approaching atmospheric 
convulsion, are wonderfully embodied. The tremolo 
of the violins, the “crescendo poco a poco,” in which 
the violas, violonccllos, and wind instruments, ap- 
pear one after another, augmenting, step hy step, the 
volume of sound, antil the whole force of the orches- 
tra is emploved upon a sadden and unexpected 
change of harmony; the exclamation of the choir, 
“Thanks be to God for all His mercies!” uttered 
with joy and gratitude by the people ; the solo recita- 
tive of Elijah, an apostrophe to God’s power and 
goodness, which for an instant arrests the exultation 
of the multitude ; and lastly, the overpowering cho- 
rus (in FE flat), “Thanks be to God,” the climax of 
the whole, are exemplifications of genius, combined 
with the finest art, which can only be contemplated 
with wonder. In this chorus Mendelssohn has 
soared to the highest flirhts of Handel. The open- 
ing theme is expressive of unbounded rapture, and 
the whole is developed with a power that seems to 
accumulate with each successive phrase and change 
of harmony. The three startling modulations, lead- 
ing from FE flat to A flat, then to D major, and then 
back to the original key, on the words, “But the 
Lord is above them and Almighty; ” the progres- 
sions that follow, which may be likened to moun- 
tains overtopping mountains; the impetuous scale 
passage for violins alone, which has been compa 

to the last flash of lightning in the tempest (and, 
thongh hearing no resemblance to it, may in immen- 
sitv of effect he likened to the first crash of the 
trombones in the Storm Movement of Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony); and the majestic chords that 
follow this extraordinary point and bring the chorus 
to an end, reveal such evidences of a creative power, 
that had Mendelssohn done nothing else, his place 
would have heen carved ont by the side of the great- 
est of composers—for none in their moments of 
highest inspiration ever aspired more loftily, or 
achieved more wonders than sneceed each other with 
prodigious rapidity in this magnificent piece—a fit 
conclusion to the first part of a work to which, in 
many respects, the musical art cau furnish no paral- 
lel. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


Doights Yourual of Wes. 
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Music tw tats Nomper.—Commencement of Handel's 
** Messiah.” 


Mr. J. K. Paine’s Organ Concert. 

Not even Bach’s fugues could prevail against 
astorm like that of Saturday last, and Mr. 
Parne had to postpone his concert until Mon- 
day evening. The audience (of four or five 
hundred people) was quite as large as such a 
solid and unusual entertainment could be expect- 
ed to draw, so little has our public yet been edu- 
cated to the understanding of true organ music. 
But the company was select and intelligent, com- 
posed of persons who came to listen in the hope 
of learning, and whose- good opinion is worth 
something. The modest bearing of the young 
artist, self-possessed at the same time, was largely 
in his favor. And the reputation of his earnest 
studies, of the pure and noble direction in which 
he has dedicated his powers, means, hopes to 
Art, and of the much that he has accomplished 
in a few years of real study at so young an age, 
ensured a respectful audience. Many, who seek 
the best in all things, poetry, painting, sculpture, 








&e., and who only felt perhaps that they had 
never heard music whioh seemed to answer to 
the great traditions of the Organ, but who had 
often been assured that they would find it in 
Sebastian Bach, and trusted the assurance as 
they would the world’s opinion of Michael An- 
gelo or Raphael, before they had ever seen any- 
thing but fifth-rate paintings, were naturally 
careful not to let an oppertunity like this go by. 
We believe all who came felt themselves amply 
repaid. Few would profess that they had fully 
understood; but all are ready to confess that 
they enjoyed. To most it was a new revelation 
of the significance and grandeur of the Organ. 
This time they heard it speak in tones, in com- 
binations, in marvellous developments of infinite 
variety out of unity, which seemed to justify the 
grand scale on which the instrument is built and 
which make it a temple of harmonies. 
Mr. Paine’s programme was as follows : 


1. Prelude and Fugue in A minor........... 

2. Choral variations, fortwo manuals and 
dauble pedals. .........cseceeeveneeeees }Seb. Bach 

8. Trio Sonata. in E flat............seeee0% 

Moderato. Adagio. Allegro. 

4. Song, ‘Ave Maria,”........0.ceeeeeeenere Rob. Franz 
5. Toccata fn F........c ce cece ceccees Sebastian Bach 
6. Grand Concert piece in G minor...........+- L. Thiele 
7. &ndante and Allegretto from an Organ Sonata...... 
Mendelssohn 
8. Vocal. “Parting in Spring.” .........+0.eeeenee Esser 
9. Concert variatiors on the Austrian Hymn.J. K. Paine 


The concert-giver placed as it were his best 
foot foremost, in playing the most important 
piece first. The Prelude and Fugue in A minor 
isone of Bach’s greatest organ compositions. 
Naturally enough it called out the least demon- 
stration from the audience,—perhaps made the 
least impression on them ; but it comes nearer to 
the mark, we think, to say that it was received 
with silent wonder, which implies that there ras 
an impression, a pretty strong one, but one which 
did not understand itself and did not dare to ut- 
ter a response. But it was plain to all that there 
was something beautiful and grand, as well as 
most artistically ingenious and involved. How 
suddenly and positively the Prelude (with the 
smart, penetrating, richly blended tones of the 
full organ) took us away from ourselves, and 
bore us along through the labyrinth of quaint, 
fantastic figures, with a sense that all was tend- 
ing nearer to the heart of the true tone-world! 
Then the Fugue, the not disappointing answer 
to the promise—how curious and complicated the 
theme; yet how distinctly, positively answered 
and kept up in all the four parts, each individu- 
ally alive, and full of it in its own way! The 
distinctness of each part in so much complication, 
and especially the evenness and smoothness of 
the pedal playing must have astonished many. 
And yet all this mechanism, this ingenuity in 
Bach is always subject to idea, to the poetic 
inspiration. No part in the working of this fu- 
gue is more beautiful than the middle portion, 
where it goes on for a long time without pedals ; 
than how grandly they come in again ! 

The Variation on a Lutheran Choral was play- 
ed with a softer combination of stops, and is in- 
deed a lovely composition, full of religious ten- 
derness and rich suggestion. It is in fact a 
Quartet between the two hands and two feet, 
with the Choral melody thrown sometimes 
into a solo stop besides: as if the right hand 
played first violin, the left hand second violin, 
the right foot tenor and the left foot bass in a 
quartet of strings, with solo obbligato superadded. 
It was a capital  llustration of the utility of 
pedals in an organ. But the mechanical part, 
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remarkable as it was, was nothing to the spiritual 
beauty of the music in itself, which all appeared 
to feel. - 

The Trio Sonata was another instance of the 
way in which Bach makes the several key-boards 
play individual parts in concert. Here the two 
Manuals used were Soprano and Tenor, while 
the Pedal was Bass. The composition comes re- 
markably near to the developed Sonata form of 
Haydn and Mozart; the three movements being 
contrasted in like manner; each is full of beauty 
and of novelty (for Bach is always new and in- 
exhaustible in fancy); and the Adagio and Al- 
legro were especially admired. The Toccata (a 
name given by those old masters to a concert 
piece, in which the subjects are only touched, as 
it were, but not worked .up—a sort of free fan- 
tasia in fact) was a brilliant, not unmeaning, 
triumph over immense difficulties; those strong 
bold chords, whole double handfuls, were as 
sharply defined in their beginnings and their 
endings, as crisp and emphatic, as if played on a 
piano. 

The selections of the second part were less 
severely classical. The Concerto by Thiele (a 
talented pupil of Haupt, who died full of pro- 
mise), is extremely difficult, brilliant and full of 
deep, passionate unrest, rather than of imag- 
inative invention. We have heard more inter- 
esting pieces by him; but this placed the great 
executive ability of the young organist in a 
strong light. The two movements by Mendels- 
sohn were delicate and beautiful—fair specimens 
too of the quality of his six Organ Sonatas, 
which really sound tame after Bach. 

Mr. Paine showed not a little contrapuntal 
skill and felicitous invention in his variations on 
the Austrian Hymn; they were not mere me- 
chanical variations, but developed the subject- 
matter with new interest, and led it toa dignified 
close in regular fugue form. Being warmly re- 
called, he surprised us by a similar, and even 
more successful, treatment of the “ Star-Spangl- 
ed Banner,” which was noble and_ inspiring 
throughout. One would hardly have supposed 
that the leading motive of that patriotic melody 
could have been turned into a subject for aFugue, 
as it was, without sacrificing sense to ingenuity. 
Mrs. Kempron rendered valuable assistance with 
her expressive singing of Robert Franz’s Ave 
Maria, a touching, noble melody, which sounded 
particularly well with organ. The song by Es- 
ser, though pleasing, was not so well suited to an 
organ concert. 





OrcuestraL Union.—The first Afternoon Con- 
cert fell upon a dark, dreary, drizzly day, (last Wed- 
nesday), the walking was so bad as to reqnire cour- 
age to get to the Music Hall. Yet there was a good- 
ly show of people, who were rewarded by a very fair 
performance of one of the well-known Symphonies 
of Haydn, to begin with. The first movamert went 
very smoothly, and sounded so genial, sunshiny and 
placid! Pleasant Scnutrze, at the head of the 
violins, looked as though that music expressed him 
exactly—but we did not intend to be personal. In 
some of the other movements the placidity was 
troubled somewhat by the too hoarse and loud sound 
of the brass instruments, as if the war spirit had in- 
fected them. 

The most interesting thing in the programme, and 
perhaps the best played, was Mendelssohn’s Ruy 


Blas overture, a work full of fire and thoroughly a 


dramatic—one of those things which sharpen one’s 





regret that he lived to write no operas. The “ Phe- 


nomenon” waltzes by Strauss were luscious in their 
tone minglings ; and Mr. Hamann madé a pleasant 
enough Horn solo (or rather obbligato) out of a popu- 
lar German song. The other pieces (Trio from 
Attila, Reminiscence of Tannhiuser, and Fourth 
Batallion’s Quickstep we did not hear. With better 
weather we doubt not these concerts will be throng- 
ed, and will deserve to be. 





Miss Mary Fay’s second Soirée did take place, 
we understand, on Saturday evening, in spite of the 
worst weather ever known. Some forty persons lis- 
tened to the following pragramme : 


ee ee See Cee Boethoven 
Allegro con spirite—Adagio—Rondo. 
Miss Fay and Mr. F. Suck. 


2. Three Romanzas, (op. 94.).......... Robert Schumann 
Miss Fay and Mr. F. Suck. 
8. Polonaise, (op. 53, Ad). .....ccccscececeeeeeees Chopin 
Mies Fay. 
4. Sonate, [op. 105, A minor,)......... Robert Schumann 


Miss Fay and Mr. H Suck. 
5. Scena Cantante, (Concerto for the Violin,)....L. Spohr 
Mr. I. Suck. 
6. Fantasie on Norma, for two Pianos. .......... Thalberg 
Miss Fay and Mr. B. J. Lang. 

Mendelssoen’s “Hymn of Praise” was performed 
on Thursday evening in the Old South Church, bya 
combination of choirs, under the direction of Mr. B. 
J. Lane, the organist of the ghurch — too late for 
notice in this week’s paper. 





Cart Zerraun gives his second Philharmonic 
Concert in the Musie Hall this eveniuy. ‘The glorious 
old Fifth Symphony will lead off, and what could 
we have better? The orchestra will also play Wag- 
ner’s remarkable overture to Goethe’s “Faust,” 
which made a strong, if not a unanimous impression 
here a few years ago ; and Schindelmeisser’s striking 
overture to “Uriel Acosta,” the story of which is 
explained in the programmes. Mr. Jutius E1ca- 
BERG will perform a Violin Concerto of his own 
composition ; and Miss Mary Fay, the young pian- 
ist, will play a Capriccio by Meudelssohn, with or- 
chestra, and Thalberg’s Variations on the Barcarole 
in “L’Elisire d’ Amore.” — Will Jupiter Pluvius and 
Boreas please to cease their alternate strife for once 
and allow as many of us to attend as wish to do so 
—a house full at least ! 


The MeNDELssoun QuintTEeTTE CLUB announce 
their next Chamber Concert, at Chickering’s, for 
next Wednesday evening. It will open with a Quar- 
tet of ‘father Haydn” to put all in good appetite and 
humor, and close with the Quintet with two ’cellos 
by Schubert. The intervening varieties will be one 
of Chopin’s marvellous Scherzos, and one of Liszt’s 
“Harmonies Poetiques,” played by Mr. B. J. Lane, 
and a vioiin solo by Mr. Scuutrze. 

We are glad to hear that there is demand for the 
Club “in the Provinces,” so to speak, even in these 
war times. They have been making a concert tour 
of a couple of weeks “down East.” In Portland 
they were welcomed by an appreciating audience. 
A correspondent writes : 

“The programme, although not qnite as chaste as 
those of the “Chamber Concerts,”’ was well selected 
for a concert intended for the public in general. 
The most important pieces were: The Overture to 
Zanetta, Auber ; Finale, 2d Act, Lucia, Donizetti ; 
Wedding March, from “Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Mendelssohn; Andante srom 5th Symphony, Beet- 
hoven ; the celebrated Adagio ‘“‘God save the Empe- 
ror” with variations, from Quartet, No. 77, Haydn. 

“Of the solos for Violin, Flute, Clarinet and 
’cello we can but speak with entire satisfaction. The 
Flute Fantasia, by Mr. Goering, was beautifully 
rendered, and the Souvenir de ‘‘Za Muette de Portici”’ 
by Mr. Meisel called forth au enthusiastic encore. 

“The next visit of the Club will be anxiously 
looked for.” 


_A concert was given at the Lyceum Hall, in Lynn, 
Mass., on the 21st, (concerts alternating there with 
lectures), by the Germania Band of this city, Mr. 





Heinecke, leader, assisted by Miss A. S. Washburn 
as vocalist. Light overtures by Adam and Auber, 
waltzes, operatic finales, &e., were played; also a 
cornet solo by Heinecke, and a Serenade for oboe 
and cornet, by Ribas and Heinecke. ~ 


From the Detroit papers we learn that a large Or- 
gan has recently been erected in the new St. John’s 


church, by the Messrs. Hook, organ builders, of this 
city, and at its opening the people of Detroit were 
favored with the performance of several choice selec- 
tions of organ music by Thos. Yarndley, Esq., or- 
ganist of the church. 

The Detroit Daily Advertiser says : 

Much credit is due for the highly successful man- 
ner in which he executed the programme. ‘This is 
the first time, we believe, that an organ concert has 
ever been attempted in our city, and we hope it may 
be followed by others equally successful. ‘The in- 
strument proved itself equal in all respects to the 
requirements of the organist. The stops in imitation 
of the trumpet, oboe, cornopean, and flute, are ex- 
quisitely voiced ; the diapasons rich and fall, and 
the great organ, with its couplings and double diapa- 
sons, majestic and grand. In point of power, rich- 
ness and variety, it is in fact a full orchestra of it- 
self, capable of discoursing the most delightful melo- 
dies, and of uttering the grandest harmonies and 
modulations. 

We insert a copy of the programme : 
Prelude and Fugue, op. 37, C minor)............ 
Come Gentle Spring (Seasons). ..... 

Andante end Variations in A flat. 
Adagio srom a Pianoforte Sonata. 
Overture Le Pre Aux Cleres...... 
He was despised (Messiah). .........c0 cece eeeeeeeeeeee 

Fugue G, Minor (the celebrated]... .......6. 6 ec eeee ene 
Flute Concerto (lst part)....... Sh nesdviccnes cbbedeneeee Rink 
Overture Oberon. ..... 06. ccereececeeren cenereveteeee Weber 

The organ is of the largest class. It has three 
manuals and a pedale of extra compass, and com- 
prises in all thirty-five registers. 








Gazzaniga has accepted an engagement at the Bellini Thea- 
tre in Palermo. She is about to sing in a new opera, Mariam 
Detorm, compssed by tee violoncellist, Bottessini. 

Mad. Colson ia at La Scala, Milan. She seems to have 
created a very favorable impression. Verdi’s opera of Lo 
Battiglia di Begano was recently hrought out there and prov- 
ed a failure. 

Paroii is at Rio Janeiro, and goes soon to Buettos Ayres — 
Medori is engaged at La Pergola. Florenco; Rosa di Vries at 
the San Carlo, Naples ; Vortesi and Albertini are both at Flor- 
ence without engagements; the Gussiers are at Moscow; Frez- 
zolini, who has lately lost her fath«r and _ sister, remains in 
Paris; Csillag is at Milan in company with Colson. Of ten- 
ors, Germania Bettini is at Madrid, singing in Judith,’ a 
new opera by Feri; Paecani and Tiberini are singing at Turin; 
Beaucarde is at Florence; Errani at Oporto; Neri Beraldi at 
Moscow. Junca, the basso, is at Boulogua, singing in the Hu- 
guenots. 

If. F. Chorley, the musical critic at the London Atheneum, 
will deliver four lectures before Easter, at the London Royal 
Institution, on ‘*National Music.” 

Neither Offenbach’s new opera, Le Roman Comique, or Le- 
febvre Wely’s Recreuteurs have met with great success in 
Paria. 

Hiller has written an opera called Loreley, which has had a 
great success at Vienna. 


q . ° v* 
Music Abroad. 

Lonpon.—The sisters Marchisio, famous on the 
Continent, have made their debut here in concert. 
The Telegraph says : 

“The débutantes both give evidence of having been 
carefully trained in the school of Italian singing, as 
it was taught and practised when Rossini wrote. 
Mile. Carlotta’s voice is a soprano of considerable 
compass, and of great power, metallic resonance, 
and brilliancy. Mlle. Barbara, it is true, betrayed 
no perceptible nervousness, and with her performance 
we cannot find the shadow of a fault. Her voice is 
a genuine and rich contralto of singularly sympa- 
thetic quality, of remarkable extent, and more com- 


pletely uniform in tone throughout its entire com- 
pass than that of any singer we can call to mind. 














Lerpzic.-- The 8th Gewandhaus concert (Nov. 
28) had for programme: Overture by the Russian 
composer Glinka, to the opera “Life for the Czars” 
(first time), which the Signale finds “interesting in a 
few passages, but as a whole, without effect and 
dry” ; Aria from the “Barber of Seville ;”’ Concerto 
(No. 10, A major) for violin by Spohr, played by 
Concertmaster Dreyschock ; Church Aria, by Stra- 
della; Concert Allegro for violin, composed and 
played by Dreyschock ; Symphony (No. 1, in Bb) by 
Robert Schumann. The singer was Fraulein Anna 
Reiss, from Mannheim, who showed “ talent with a 
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respectable degree of culture.”’—The 9th Concert 


(Dec. 5) fell upon the anniversary of the death of 
Mozart. The first part consisted of a Symphony in 
Bb by Haydn; a Chorus with solo from ‘Castor 
and Pollux,” by Rameau (1737), for the first time, 
he solo sung by Fri. Strahl from Berlin ; Chaconne 
for violin, by Bach, played by Herr Rintgen, of the 
orchestra, Part Second: Compositions of Mozart ; 
viz.: Overture to the “Schauspiel-director” ; Duet, 
Quartet and Finale from the unfinished opera “Z,’Oca 
del Cairo” (the Goose of Cairo), first time ; Concerto 
for violin and viola; Ave verum corpus, chorus. 

The third Concert of the “Euterpe” was made up 
of two formidable works: 1. Robert Schumann’s 
eycle of ballads: “The Page and the King’s Daugh- 
ter,” (poem by Geibel), for solo voices, chorus and 
orchestra. The solos were sung by Fran Dr. Re- 
clam, Fri. Lessiak, Herr John, masic-director in 
Halle, Sabbath from Berlin, and others; the cho- 
ruses by the “Ossian” and “Arion’’ societies. The 
work appears to have “gained ground” with the 
public. 2. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, at the 
end of which Herr von Bronsart, the director, was 
called out amid general applause, “a fact,” says the 
Zeitschrift, “which stands alone in the musical annals 
of Leipzig.”"—In the 4th concert such larger works 
were excluded in favor of more graceful salon 
pieces. Frau Ingeborg von Bronsart, pianiste, 
played Bach’s Italian Concerto, a Novelette by Schu- 
mann, and the Ab waltzes of Chopin, to great accept: 
ance. Fri. Jenny Meyer, a fine contralto from Ber- 
lin, sang an air from the “Messiah,” Cavatina from 
Semiramide and Liszt’s Mignon’s song. The concert 
opened and closed with the overtures to Les Abence- 
rages (Cherubini) and Oberon (Weber). Liszt’s 
“‘Festkliinge,”’ one of his “Symphonic Poems,” 
formed the middle part. 

The record of church masic in the Thomas-kirche, 
including Saturday motets by the boy choir, and 
larger works, cantatas, &., with orchestra on Sunday 
morning, shows as follows: Nov. 23, (Saturday, 14 
P.M.): Motet by Schicht: “ Nach einer Priifung 
kurzer Tage.” Nov. 24. Chorus and Choral by 
Bach: “ Lord come not to judgment.” Nov. 30> 
motet: “Open the doors wide,” by Graun; “ From 
heaven above,” by Richter. Dec. 1. Hymn: “Wis- 
dom, fame and glory,” by Handel. Dee. 7. motet : 
“ Angelus ad pastores ait,” by Orlando Lasso; 
“ Macht hoch die Thiir,” by Hauptmann. 

The weekly “ Evening Entertainment” of the 
pupils, with their professors, in the Conservatorium, 
always offers a substantial programme. For instance ; 
Nov. 21. [Hommage & Handel, for two pianos, by 
Moscheles : Idyl, for piano, by Hans Seeling, op. 6 ; 
Fantasia for piano, op. 23, Mendelssohn ; Sonata, 
piano and violin, op. 12, in E, Beethoven. Nov. 29. 
Quintet, strings, in A, Mendelssohn ; Variations for 
piano, Handel; Sonata, piano, by Domenico Sear- 
latti ; Concerto, no. 4, for piano, Moscheles ; Fantasia, 
piano, Mendelssohn ; Andante and variations, piano, 
Schamann. Dec. 6. String Quartet, in C, Mozart ; 
Trio in D minor, piano and strings, Mendelssohn ; 
Trio, ditto, in Eh, Mozart ; Concert fantastique, piano 
and orchestra, Moscheles. 

Bertrx.—Hans von Biilow (Liszt’s son in law, 
who plays everything, and gives whole concerts alone, 
without a note before him) played the following 
pieces at his second soirée, Nov. 29: Suite in F, by 
Bach ; Sonata in, Ad op. 110, Beethoven ; Polonaise 
in C minor, Liszt ; Reverie fantastique, op. 7, Biilow ; 
two Novelleties, op. 22, Schumann; Waltzes, by 
Ehlert; Waltzes, by Raff; Waltzes in E, by Schu- 
bert, transcribed by Liszt; The “ Carnival of Pesth,’ 
by Liszt, 

A concert for the benefit of the Prussian fleet was 
given Dec. 1, in the music hall of the Royal Theatre 
under Biilow’s direction. The Coronation march by 
F. Lux, to whieh the prize had been unanimously 





awarded among 83 competitors, was played. Also 
a new overture by A. Rubinstein; a “ Hungarian 
National Rhapsody,” by Liszt (piano part by Biilow)> 
and Beethoven’s Festival Overture. The Dom-chor 
sang two new choruses for men’s voices, by Meyer- 
beer. 

Robert Rudecke gave his second subscription 
concert Dec. 6. Undine, a Fairy Legend for chorus, 
solo and orchestra was performed; and Herr Laub 
executed Joachim’s Hungarian Coneerto for the 
violin. 

Tanbert’s music to Shakspeare’s “ Tempest” is 
warmly praise!; it has not yet been put upon the 
stage, but was given in the concert room, with the 
aid of a connecting poem. Meyerbeer has been put- 
ting some music to a new spectacle piece at the 
Victoria theatre, called “ The Forest Queen,” which 
is based upon Auerhach’s charming little romance, 
** Joseph im Schnee.” Prof. A. B. Marx has been 
seriously ill for several months. 

The Royal Dom-chor gave its first soirée, under 
mnsic-director Herzberg, on the 30th Nov. in the hall 
of the Singakademie. We translate from the Neue 
Zeitschrift : 

“The Sanctus, by Palestrina, written in simple, 
noble church style, aff the male chorus by Vittoria 
( Populus mens), had been heard before. The follow- 
ing pieces were new. Caldara’s chorus in 10 parts 
( Qui tollis), composed and carried through very con- 
trapuntally and canonically in the spirit of Pales- 
trina, his unattainable prototype ; J. S. Bach’s eight- 
part motet: “Be not afraid,” and his Cantus firmus 
(Lord, my shepherd), characterizing the triumph of 
the Evangelical faith with great fire and boldness, 
were splendidly executed. ‘Che Hymn for male 
voices (I thank thee, dear Lord), by Gumpelzhaimer, 
and the “Spiritual Song (Maria das Jungfriuelein) 
by Joseph Eccard, pupil of Orlando Lasso, betray 
in their great simplicity and heart-felt melody a deep 
religious sense. The theme of Graun’s motet 
(Herr, ich habe lieb die Stitte) seems at this day 
rather obsolete and out of place. Aug. Neithardt’s 
noble and effective chorus (“Be thou faithful unto 
death’) closed the soirée, and sadly reminded the 
company of the great loss which our world-famous 
Dom-chor has sustained this year in the death of 
Neithardt, the founder and director of the Chor. 
Herzberg proves a worthy successor. For instru 
mental pieces, Herr Leo Lion, a pupil of Dreyschok’s 
played with understanding, clearness and certainty a 
Fague in F minor by Mendelssohn, and a Gavotte 
by Sebastian Bach.” 

Cotogre.—The following was the programme of 
the 3th Gesellscha fts-Concert, under the direction of 
Ferdinand Hiller. 

First Part: 1, Concert-Overture, by F. Hiller 
(new—manuscript) ; 2. Aria from Handel’s Samson, 
sung hy Mad. Offermans van Hove, from the Hague; 
3. “Weihnachtslied,” for six voices, by Sethus Cal- 
visins (1587); 4. Violin-Concerto, No. 7, by L. 
Spohr, Iplayed by August Kompel; 5. First Finale 
from Weber’s Euryanthe. Second Part : Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. 

Hiller’s new overture consists of a single fiery a/- 
legro, without any introduction, or other change of 
tempo. It is the effusion of a lively fancy, which is 
restrained, by the sure musical knowledge of the 
composer, within the limits of a beautiful form, and 
moves, with great dash and spirit, in the domain of 
musical ideas. It was most favorably received by 


all competent judges and impartial listeners ; and is, 
without a doubt, one of the finest orchestral works 
Hiller’s muse has produced. 

The “Weihnachtslied” of the celebrated and 
learned old musician, astrologer and chronologist, 
Sethus Kalwifz (1556—1615) of Thuringia, was 
given a capella by the chorus very purely and grace- 
fully. 

The insertion of the Ninth Symphony in the pro- 
gramme was a mark of respect to the birthday of 
Beethoven, namely, the 17th December. It was 

layed in splendid style, the execution of the first al- 
9 the scherzo and the finale being especially good. 


—From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 





Special Hotices. 





Q 


Do they think of me at home. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
uid retribuam. Solo and Quartet. 


Although Lambilotte’s Compositions for the Choirs 
of the Catholic Church may lack in depth and science 
and are not written, perhaps,in the very strictest style, 
still, in the universal estimation of, organists and 
singers who consult the taste and understanding of 
their Congregations, they occupy a high position. 
Choirs {of little practice can hardly find anything 
more pleasing to study. The above piece forms one of 
acollection of fourteen, all of which have long been 
popular abroad, and are fast becoming so in this coun- 
try. 


With Guitar ac- 


companiment. Glover. 

An easy arrangement of a very pretty Song, for 
which there is a large demand. 

Home love. Ballad. C. W. Glover. 


Annie Laurie. 


Louise Waltz. 


Royal Arch Galop. 


Polish Liberty March. 


The Band passes. 


A very simple Song, the melody in the Tyrolean 
style. Teachers in want of something suitable for 
beginners will find it as useful as pleasing. 


Instrumental Music. 
Transcription. 


Well adapted for the geueral player. The name of 
the arranger is a sufficient guarantee for the effective- 
ness and brilliancy of the arrangement. 


A trifle, but well-written, and full of melody. 


A well marked, dashing piece of Dance-Music. 


Introducing a famous Polish National air. Not 
difficult. 


Military movement. 


Francesco Berger. 30 


A piece in the style of a march, first heard faintly 
in the distance, then coming nearer, and more dis- 
tinetly derstood, then bursting out, as if quite 
near, with full power, and finally dying away gradu- 
ally like the music of a band marching off. The 
thing is nicely done and will find many admirers. It 
has passed through many editions in England. 





Books. 


Tue New Germania. A collection of the most 


Musto sy Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
jiece. Persons at a distance wii! find 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
. Books ean also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 


about one cent on each p 


supplies 


favorite Operatic Airs, Marches, Polkas, 
Waltzes, Quadrilles, and Melodies of the day. 
Arranged in an easy and familiar style for 
four, five and six instruments. By 


B. A. Burditt. 1,25 


Avery desirable collection of instrumental music ; 
one that the musical community have long required, 
and one for which the thousands of small bands and 
amateur clubs throughout the country will be very 
thankful. The melodies are of that class which the 
great mass of the people, both as performers and lis- 
teners, at once adopt as their own and stamp as ‘‘fa- 
vorites.”” They are very finely arranged, and, as the 
title indicates, in & style easy, familiar and acceptable 
toall. Mr. Burditt has been long and favorably 
known as the leader of one of the best Bands in this 
city, and asa composer and arranger of this class of 
music. His long experience has enabled him to deter- 
mine correctly as to what he wanted ina collection 
of this kind, and how it was wanted ; he has there- 
fore acted understandingly in the preparation of this 
volume. 





miles; beyond that it is double. 











Lambilotte. 50 


A, Baumbach. 35 


J. E. Howard. 25 


J. P. Clarke, Mus. Bac. 35 


R. Barnekoy. 26 




















